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THE USEFUL FRIGHT. 
Iy the little old town of Sudbury, which, as many 
of our readers may know, stands on the banks of 
the Stoure, where Essex and Suffolk meet, there 
lived about eighty years ago an honest pious pair, 
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who were known to their neighbours as Jack and 

Sally Johnstone. Strange as some people may 

think it, Jack was a butcher. He sold beef and 

mutton, he killed sheep and cows, attended cattle 

fairs, and often had bloody hands; yet there was 
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not a more meek, peaceable, or kindly man in the 
parish of St. Peter’s, where Jack had paid rents, 
rates, and taxes, for almost twenty years. No 
honest trade can of itself make a man either rude 
or wicked. Jack Johnstone was an enemy to all 
evil speaking and cruel sports; mischievous boys 
had a magisterial dread of him; poor neighbours 
sought his arbitration in all their disputes; and 
cattle dealers said there was nobody prevented 
more lawsuits among them than the butcher. 
Jack had a story, which he always wound up with 
expressions of humble thankfulness, concerning a 
time long ago, when his entire capital was sunk in 
the purchase of one sheep; but at the period of | 
our narrative he stood at the top of his trade in 
Sudbury, owned a neat house on the Market-hill, 
and rented some acres of pasture land hard by the 
London-road, where, in old country fashion, he 
kept a few cows and a small flock of sheep, from 
which to supply his shop on killing days. 
Jack had not succeeded without reason. That 
never happens. Nobody thought of weighing his 
meat at home. Little children did satisfactory 
business at the shop, and particular old ladies in- 
trusted him with the selection of joints. It was 
agreed, even by those who did not imitate the ex- 
ample, that Johnstone had proved honesty to be 
the best policy; but the good man’s own opinion 
regarding his prosperity was that, under Provi- 
dence, its chief cause had been his good wife Sally. 
She had helped in the shop ever since they were 
married, managed matters in her husband’s ab- 
sence, and kept a pattern house, though with little 
fuss or fluster; for Sally was a woman of quiet 
spirit. Her education, like that of her husband, 
had been received only at a Sunday-school, and 
was just sufficient to enable her to read her Bible; 
but the Johnstones had studied that diligently, 
and it made them wise for both worlds. Now at 
the height of their humble ambition in the matter 
of fortune, the pair agreed to slack work a little 
on the downhill of their days. They were growing 
old, they had no children, and it was the wish of 
both to find some trusty apprentice who might be 
to them as a son and yea saa in the business. 
A trusty ice is easier thought of than found. 
The po serge Ae talked over the matter for 
some time, when Jack happened to meet at 
Chelmsford fair a couple of old neighbours, called 
Jenkins, who had removed to Oxfordshire many 
oy iries, and much chat about past and 
inquiries, much chat about past an 
present times, took place in the back parlour of | 
the Silver Unicorn, where Jack Johnstone treated | 
his old neighbours to cakes and ale. Things had 
not prospered so well with them. Sam Jenkins 
was still a poor hatter, with a fens ion| 
and six daughters, and his business at Chelmsford | 
had been to inquire after the will of Mrs. Jenkins’s | 
rich uncle, who, much to the good woman’s dis- 
appointment, had left her no legacy. In return 
for their confidence Jack couldn’t do kess than tell 
his own story, even to the want of the trusty ap- | 
prentice. Sam Jenkins said it was a capital chance | 
for any boy that could behave well; but he | 
wouldn't advise Jack to take everybody, and Mrs. | 
Jenkins assured him that her William would be | 
the very thing. Jack knew the Jenkinses to be 
honest, well-meaning people, though neither so_ 





prudent nor thoughtful as their best friends could 
desire. They were naturally anxious to secure 
such an opening in life for their only son, whom 
his father described as a good active boy, only a 
little giddy, and his mother declared to be a per- 
fect treasure. So, partly wishing to befriend the 


| family, partly believing the good report, Jack 


Johnstone consented to take the boy on a six 


| months’ trial, promising to send him home safe and 
5 


free of all expense in case he did not answer. 

The Jenkinses went home partially consoled for 
their loss in the legacy line, and Jack hastened to 
acquaint Sally with the transaction. She made a 
point of hoping for the best in everything, and did 
the same for the new apprentice. 

It was a long way from Oxfordshire to the 
borders of Suffolk, eighty years ago, especially for 
poor travellers ; besides, Mrs. Jenkins believed 
that a great deal depended on her son’s appear- 
ance, and people can’t be made smart ina hurry ; so 
three weeks elapsed before, to the great entertain- 
ment of his neighbours, with whom news and new- 
comers were scarce, the western wagon set down a 


| tall youth with a small deal box at Jack John- 


stone's door. Kindly did Sally and Jack welcome 
the stranger, and much were the honest pair 
pleased with his fair ruddy face, frank manner, 
— merry glance, eg William Jenkins was 
rather more grown than the generality of youths 
beginning their apprenticeship, having ety com- 
ge his nineteenth year. Jack remembered that 

rs. Jenkins had told him her son was not an idle 
lad, far from it; he had tried his father’s trade, 
but it didn’t agree with him, and two or three 
more; but one master was very hard, another had 
odd ways, so the boy had been put back; but she 
was sure he would get on well with kind consider- 
ate people like himself and Sally. 

The Johnstones believed that first appearances 
were promising. Throughout the first evening 
and the second day, when, as Sally expressed it, 
“he was treated like a stranger,” no youth could 
be more obliging, lively, or good-humoured than 
William Jenkins. Besides half the news of Ox- 
fordshire, he told the old eouple a hundred curious 
stories he had heard or read; for William was a 
scholar, considering his times and station. He 
had gone through the Mamson, Dillworth, and 
universal spelling books, not to speak of Lough’s 
“ Arithmetic,” and the “Complete Letter Writer,” 

















at an Oxford school, where his mother’s rich uncle | 
kept him three years and a quarter; and read so || 


many tales, voyages, and trav 


, that Sally thought || 


he might set up for a schoolmaster himself. Onthe | 


third day William was put to business; and then 
the Johnstones began to learn, like many since 
and before them, that first impressions are oftener 
fine than true. 


William was not dull, and he | 


couldn’t be called lazy ; but there is nothing like | 


work for showing up the troublesome qualities of || 


either man or boy, and master Jenkins had a stock 
of these. First, he required his own way in every- 
thing, let him understand the matter or not. Se- 
condly, he had an impatient temper, which could 
stand no contradiction, and gave way at every cross 
accident ; and what was worse than all, he had 
got into his head an idea that he ought to be 
amazingly genteel, and quite above working for 
Jack Johnstone. 
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His mother’s pet and his father’s darling—for no 
reason but because he was the only son out of 
seven children—William Jenkins had never been 
taught the lesson of subordination, so requisite for 
the young and inexperienced. Still less had he 
learned the art of making the best of inconve- 
niences, so useful in a world where things seldom 
go smoothly. If matters had been quite to his 
mind, William could have done wonders, by his 
own account; but seeing they were not, he could 
do nothing but give trouble and grumble on all 
occasions. What comfort the Johnstones had in 
their apprentice may be imagined. The lad was 
quick to learn, and had a sort of pride which kept 
him above low company and practices. He might 
have been a valuable assistant and worthy succes- 
sor to Jack ; but after the first fortnight’s experi- 
ence of him in house and shop, the Johnstones 
made up their minds, though with much reluc- 
tance—for William was an old neighbour’s son— 
that he should go home in the western wagon to 
try another master. Sally attributed all the poor 
youth’s failings to the fact that he had no sense 
of religion. William Jenkins did go to church, 
and could read his bible, but beyond the form he 
had never a thought; and the good woman had 
observed, that when out of Jack’s presence, the 
habit of profane swearing, which was unfortunately 
too common at that period, did not seem strange 
to his tongue. 

Sally had given him more than one gentle ad- 
monition on the subject, but that only served to 
put master William out of temper for some hours. 
His silly pride could not bear to be rebuked by an 
old woman, as he pleased to term his mistress. 
The boy had not been trained up in the way he 
should go; but the Johnstones were loth to send 
him home, his poor father and mother set such 


store by the place, and built such hopes upon it; | 


but what use was there in an apprentice whom 
every trifle annoyed? Jack first cautioned, then 
warned him, and William, recollecting how he had 
boasted among his acquaintances that he was going 
to be Jack Johnstone’s heir, felt rather ashamed 
at the thought of returning home so soon, and af- 
fected a kind of skin-deep reformation. That gloss 
was pretty well worn off one evening in the fourth 
week of William’s probation. 
ters, by no means to his liking, had happened in 
the shop that day. A saucy boy had laughed at 


him for awkward cutting, a cross old woman had | 


scolded him concerning a marrow bone, and Jack 
had more than once called him from talking and 
taking on airs, to attend the customers. Williamn’s 
humour was therefore decidedly bad, even when 
the shop was closed, and the Johnstones’ small 
household had gathered in the apartment known 
as Sally’s best kitchen—a cheerful old-fashioned 
room, with a great fireplace, a glass cupboard, a 
large Duteh clock, and four shelves of shining 
pewter. The round table with the tea equipage, not 
quite so common in houses of the humble class then 
as it is at present, was set forth in Sally’s accus- 
tomed style. The good woman took some pleasure 
in these household glories, and now stood with ex- 
treme care and gravity, turning a goodly supply 
of cakes, intended to be eaten hot. William 
knew this, and his bad humour was going off at the 
goodly prospect. He was just about to astonish 


Sundry small mate | 
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Sally with a wonderful story which occurred to his 
memory, as he sat quite comfortable by the blaze 
of that bright fire, when Jack, who had been look- 
ing out, said :— 

“ This isa cold night for the sheep, William. I 
am sure it will be keen frost, and they are not 
used to that. Take Watch with you, and bring 
them home as fast as youcan. ‘The cakes won’t 
be ready till they are fairly housed, and Sally and 
I will wait tea for you.” 

William couldn’t refuse ; but he thought himself 
extremely ill used. It was such a hardship to 
leave the bright fire, and the fine story he was 
going to tell, all for a freak, as William termed 
his master’s care of the poor sheep ; for, like most 
easily-annoyed people, master Jenkins had little 
consideration for any other creature. Watch was 
summoned in no very gracious tone. The saga- 
cious rough-coated terrier, who did a dog’s duty 
about Jack Johnstone’s premises, came out of his 
warm corner with a cheerful bark, while the 
apprentice grumbled inwardly the whole way. The 
night was far in October. It came on with a 
frosty mist, and was pitch dark before William 
reached the pasture, which lay at no great distance 
from the town, on the chalky ground sloping up 
from the old London road. Master Jenkins was 
not an observant youth, and had been there only 
twice before; but he knew that similar sheep- 
walks stretched along that slope for many an acre, 
| and on the side next Sudbury the soil had been 
‘ent away—for what purpose William never in- 
| quired—forming a long lane-or rather ravine, 
| bounded on one side by a thick hedge and on the 
‘other by a perpendicular bank some seven or 
| eight feet high. The place is much altered now ; 
| but this was its appearance when our grumbling 
apprentice opened the field gate and began to 
collect his master’s sheep. 

Jack’s flock was only eleven strong, but some of 
them were strangers; and it might be William 
was in too great a hurry with the hazel switch he 
had provided from the neighbouring hedge. Watch, 
growing fierce from his example, also fell on them 
with more than usual noise ; and between shouts, 
switch, and barking, the frightened creatures ran 
| for some time hither and thither, then dashed 
away with one accord over the steep bank and fled 
bleating down the ravine. William was now ina 
perfect rage; he scrambled down cursing, swear- 
ing, and threatening both dog and sheep. He 
heard the bark of the one and the bleat of the 
other dying away in the dark night, as they flew 
he knew not where, and paused for an instant to 
look and listen. Again the sounds came, and he 
hurried in that direction. A stone in the path 
made him stumble, and William uttered another 
oath. As he looked up, a fierce red light shone 
upon him through a gap in the hedge, and the 
scene beyond made his hair rise. It seemed a 
hollow or cavern in the ground, going down, 
down, tongue could not tell how deep, but out of 





the depth huge piles of fire shot up, with a glare _ | 


so intense that it aimost scorched his eyes. 

Through the fires a figure seemed approaching ; it 

| was something like a man, but fearfully long and 

grim. <A terrible thought crossed William: he 

had heard a thousand tales of rustic superstition, 

| and conscience told him how he had been engaged. 
BBB2 
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Sally was buttering the last of the cakes, and | 
the good people of Sudbury finishing their | 
respective teas, when flying feet were heard in the | 
quiet street, and a cry at Jack Johnstone’s door: | 
“Let me in! For mercy’s sake let me in!” | 

Jack had the door unbarred in an instant, and 
his apprentice, who had gone out so ill-humoured 
half an hour before, fell in a fainting fit across the 
threshold. Sally and Jack did all they could for 
the boy, summoned the wisest of their neigh- 
bours, and brought the nearest doctor. That 
gentleman was attached to strong measures. He 
insisted on bleeding. blistering, and a number of 
similar remedies, which indeed brought William 
to his senses, but confined him to bed for a fort- 
night. 

Watch brought home all the sheep before the 
doctor had half finished, and a tale went over the 
town concerning a dreadful apparition seen by 
Johnstone’s apprentice, which frightened every- 
body except Jack and Sally. They nursed and 
comforted the poor boy till he was able to sit up. 
Very pale William Jenkins looked, but much 
changed for the better. His pride and impatience 
seemed frightened away, and as they sat together 
at the best kitchen-fire, Jack, taking his hand, 
kindly said :— 

* Now, William, tell me honestly what you saw 
that night when bringing home the sheep P ” 

Honestly did William Jenkins relate all that 
had taken place in the pasture, to his own wicked 
oaths, and his firm conviction that he had been 
permitted to see the place of eternal woe. Sally 
half smiled over her spinning-wheel, but Jack 
a gravely till the end of his story, and then 
said :—— 

“No, William, I'll tell you what you saw. 
They make a deal of lime in this country out of 
chalk; for that they cut down the ground and 
made the long lane yonder, when I was a boy. 
They have got better chalk banks at the other 
side now, and the ground beyond the hedge is an 
old hollow where they dug out chalk in my 
father’s time. There they have built half a score 
of great lime-kilns. The burning always begins 
at this time of the year, when harvest work is 
over, and you saw the first of it; but it was your 
conscience that frightened you more than the 
sight. Take my word for it, if you had been 
kindly with the poor sheep, and singing a verse of 
a hymn to yourself, all the lime-kilns in Suffolk 
would not have put you so much about. My boy, 
the best of us require a lesson sometimes, and 
though the fear came by your own mistake, not 
being brought up in a lime country, I have no 
doubt it was sent as a warning for you to seek 
God’s help, and leave off wicked words and wicked 
tempers, which bring people near to all evil 
things.” 

Jack Johnstone lost ns time in explaining what 
William had seen to his neighbours, for he was no 
friend to superstitious stories ; and though there 
was something ridiculous in the affair, its conse- 
quences had been so sad to the boy, that young 
and old kept quiet, especially when they observed, as 
William grew strong and set to work again, how 
much he was altered. All his airs were laid aside. 
A profane word was never heard frem him ; and 
though at times the old impatience would break 





out, he strove bravely against it, and by degrees 
got that fire under. Before the six months had 
expired, Jack and Sally would as soon have 
thought of parting with their comfortable house 
as their useful apprentice. He helped them on 
week-days, he went to church with them on 
Sundays, and for years William Jenkins was to 
them asason. At last Jack resigned to him the 
business; and a long career of active honest 
industry had its accustomed reward. He helped 
his poor family ; settled his six sisters in life; 
married respectably ; saved money ; and when the 
Johnstones had both passed from this world’s 
work and wear, he retired from business, pur- 
chased some property, and lived and died re- 
spected in his native town. Readers, the story of 
William Jenkins is a fact. The names are indeed 
altered, but every other particular is authentic, 
and will be recognised by the good citizens of 
Sudbury, most of whom have heard from their 
fathers the story of that useful fright. 


TAKING A DEGREE. 


No. Il. 

THE SECOND-YEAR MAN.—THE JUNIOR SOPII.—THE THIRD-YEAR 
MAN.—THE SENIOR SOPH.—THE QUESTIONIST. 
January is a month pregnant with great events 
to the Cantab. This month the examinations take 
place, and the degrees are conferred. In the cold 
winter mornings, at eight o’clock, the student is 
summoned to the senate-house to prove what he 
has been doing during his four years’ novitiate, 
and his title to a degree. About the middle of 
the month the Lent term begins, when students 
flock back to their colleges. The dull streets of 
Cambridge once more assume a lively appearance. 
The toga again sweeps its pavements, and trades- 
men and college servants wear a more cheerful 
aspect. The freshman gets now familiar with 
everything around him, and he will more easily 
understand the small talk he hears at dinner table 

and elsewhere. 

Who is to be the first wrangler is the question: 
discussed everywhere and by everybody. Many 
an aching head now tells a tale of oontretiennst 
vigils over the tomes of the ancients—many a 
sick heart ache, though the face may assume a 
cheerful care-for-nothing appearance, as the bleak 
prospect of “ plucking” comes to idle or vicious 
men. Plucked! Fearful penalty! Go where he 
likes in after life, the student will find some kind 
friend who will remember the catastrophe. Should 
the victim go into the church and minister in 
fatherland, he will meet men on every hand who 
will know his disgrace. Is he chaplain on board 
ship, or in the land forces in any quarter of the 
globe, the same result will follow. On the foggy 
banks of Newfoundland, among the Hottentots 
and Caffres at the Cape, on the arid plains of 
India, or the golden ones of Australia, there will 
be men who know him, and who will ask or tell 
what “ he did at the university.” At the bar, men 
will sneer at his success, judging from his antece- 
dents. And though sensible men, and those of un- 
doubted ability too, who came up badly prepared, 
married men, and diffident ones, are sometimes 
plucked, for these classes there may be some 
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little excuse—and there is a tradition that even 
Newton was “ plucked ”—yet the well-advised stu- 
dent keeps a look a-head for such unwelcome break- 
ers, seeing the disagreeable consequences which 
ensue from being stranded on them. Some fifty 
men are generally “ plucked ” at each degree time. 
The preparations for taking the B.a. degree are 
commenced by issuing a list of all candidates. 
The largest number “ go out in the poll.” The 
remainder are would-be “honour” men. The 
honour men go into the senate-house first, and 
are examined for four days in the highest mathe- 
matics, and in no other subjects. If at the end of 
the four days they are able to pass in one half or 
two-thirds of the “ questions set,” they are then 
certified as fit for “ honours,” and the passed ones 
go in again for another four days to contest with 
each other for their places in the list of “ wrang- 
lers,” “senior optimes,’ and “junior optimes.” 
The unsuccessful honour men are “sent down to 
the poll,” where the subjects are more numerous, 
though less difficult; but generally, as they have 
not prepared them, they are unable to pass, and are 
thrown over till next October, when what is termed 
the post mortem examination is held, and when 
these unfortunates, who are generally called 
“gulphed” men, go in again with the plucked 
oll men for another examination. After the 
onour men are disposed of, the poll men go in for 
their examination. The poll men are those who 
desire only an ordinary B.A. degree. Still their 
subjects are by no means easy. They must have 
a sound critical acquaintance with several of the 
more difficult classics, Euclid, moral philosophy, 
algebra, mechanics, hydrostatics, &c. The examin- 
ed must show a competent knowledge of each sub- 
ject, or he will not be passed. There are honours 
also in the “ moral science tripos ” and classics, and 
he is a good man indeed who takes double honours. 
The senate-house on these examination occasions 
presents a very animated appearance. Two hun- 
dred men or so are ranged in long black rows 
along the forms, about a yard apart from each 
other, to prevent “copying” or assisting. But 
this is scarcely possible, as the printed papers that 
every other man is working at contain a different 
set of questions, so that copying would be of no 
use, and some half-dozen examiners, proctors, 
and moderators, walking about from table to table, 
prevent effectually all communication. Some- 
times, however, some man in the last extremes of 
a stiff paper—wishing to be shrived—looking right 
a d left at his companions, fixes on the best-na- 
tured phiz of the two, leans over to him, and asks 


4 question. The man applied to, having nearly 


finished his own paper, is (if no secret sense of the 
impropriety of the act prevent him) inclined to 
help. Cautiously he looks about him, and gently 
draws the baffled one’s paper to him: quickly he 
sets to work to solve his problems. But he has 
been observed. A proctor in the gallery overhead 
has seen the whole transaction ; he has noticed the 
large-hearted but unscrupulous student helping the 
lame duck; and it is contra bonos mores of the 
university ; he must do his duty ; he comes, accord- 
ingly, quietly behind the two offenders, seizes the 
papers, and orders them to leave the senate-house. 
They are both plucked, and cannot come in again 
till the October second additional examination. 





After all have been examined vivd voce and by 
printed papers, the examiners and moderators meet 
together, and after carefully examining and ana- 
lysing all the papers, come to a conclusion as to 
the relative merits of the candidates. Great is the 
excitement and suspense in the interregnum. 
Foolish betting-men, within and without the aca- 
demic circle, are freely laying the odds on the win- 
ning first and second wranglers. “Shaky” poll 
men are speculating on the probability of their 
having got through. Coteries are assembled in 
each others’ rooms, showing their papers, debating, 
scrutinising, calculating on their own and other 
men’s chances. 

After a couple of days out comes the list. The 
time is evening. It is a cold frosty January 
night. Not a gownsman five minutes before was 
to be seen in the streets. Though there is no 
electric telegraph to communicate to the seventeen 
colleges, yet by some equally subtle agency or 
other the fact is immediately known to them all. 
Ere the key is well turned in the senate-house 
door, a large forest of caps and gowns are pushing 
and elbowing each other up the senate-house 
steps. Every moment the crowd thickens, men 
rushing from all corners to join it; and immedi- 
ately the senate-house is opened, it is crowded in 
every part by hundreds of men on the tiptoe of 
heightened expectation. At last, amid a death- 
like stillness, the senior proctor stands up. His 
* bull-dogs,” with streaming flambeaux, illuminate 
the building. He slowly takes from his pocket 
two scrolls. One is the honour list; the other is 
the poll. The first he opens and reads ; the other 
his men affix against the pillars of the senate- 
house. The result is speedily known. Amid im- 
mense huzzas, the begowned mob hurriedly depart 
to write home to friends, and post them copies of 
the “ extraordinary ” editions, got up for the pur- 
pose, of the local newspapers, containing their 
achievements. “Surely it is a pleasant thing to 
see one’s name in print,” feel those who are suc- 
cessful. Not so those who are disappointed. They 
have no printed record of their greatness. Instead 
thereof, they must write home their miserable fate 
to vexed parents. 

The freshmen now will hear strange assertions 
concerning men who have honour thrust upon 
them. Some will assert they did everything by 
the light of nature. Others, that they were never 
seen to read, or if they did so, it was a mere 
cursory affair. Such stories sometimes hurt raw 
youths. Heed them not. No necromancy ever 
made a man a wrangler. Nothing but hard, inde- 
fatigable labour can do it. Long prior severe 
training was the secret of success. It will be 
found on examination that all the wranglers have 
undergone long years of unremitting labour, and 
preparation from boyhood, and before they ever 
saw Cambridge. The Cantab degree is only “ the 
hall mark;’ it tests, and then guarantees the 

old. 

In 1852 the two head wranglers came up with 
Scotch m.a. degrees—one from Edinburgh, the 
other from Glasgow—and then entered afresh at 
Cambridge. Another year the first wrangler had, 
previous to his “ coming up,” been seven years in 
special training at a mathematical school in 
Chester. Thus there is here direct proof of nearly 
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eleven years spent on the object which he attained. 
And it is no solitary ease. Men come from King’s 
College, London University, and other places, 
having learned all they could there, and enter as 
freshmen. Cambridge invites and encourages | 
talent, come from what quarter it may. | 

This term matriculation also takes place. The | 
“fathers” of the various colleges marshal their 
freshmen to the senate-house, where they pay, ac- | 
cording to their assumed position in life, the ma- | 
triculation money, (a pensioner’s is 57. 10s.), make | 
a declaration that they will obey the laws of the | 
university, and sign their names in the registrar’s 
book. No oath is required till the degree is actu- 
ally taken, and any one, be he Mahomedan, 
Pagan, or Jew, can take the highest honours of 
the university, but he cannot be a fellow of any of 
the religious foundations,* or have a degree actu- 
ally conferred. At the matriculation, the “ men 
of the same year” meet for the first time to start 
in the race for fame. They are of all ages—fresh- 
men of sixteen and freshmen of forty—noblemen 
and sizars—pensioners and commoners—sons of 
peers and peasants—men of all climes. Here is 
an East Indian, there an American, who has no 
choice, but stands close by that woolly-haired 
sable negro, who is going to carry the bible to 
his brethren beyond the blue waves, and who will 
in his own person show the capabilities of African 
intellect. Yonder is a Jew, while opposite to 
him stands a German, who will yet be a fellow of | 
his college, surrounded by others of various lands 
and nations. 

There are many prizes for Greek, Latin, and 
English poems given out this term, and which 
are open to almost all men being undergraduates. 
About the end of term is held the “ first previous | 
examination” (or little go) of junior sophs, or | 
second-year men.” Though it is called a “ little | 
go,” it is by no means to be despised. It con- | 
tinues for four days, and embraces a fair range of 
classical, mathematical, theological, and other sub- 
jects. The examination is by paper questions and 
vivd voce. The student is expected to “floor” 
two-thirds of every paper, or he himself will be 
“ floored.” 

Several men after this “ determine for law,” and 
their future examinations are all in the civil law, 
principally Justinian’s Pandects, useful for bar 
students. This law degree does not stand in very 
high estimation, yet but few can take a “first 
class” in it—a pretty fair test that it is by no 
means a royal road to a degree. 

Nature, in her most cheerful garb, ushers in the 
Easter term. Buds and blossoms are springing 
out everywhere. All day the thrush and black- 
bird pipe their mellow tunes, and as the evening 
comes in sober grey, the robins proclaim the vesper 
hour, and then the nightingales, from garden to 
garden all round Cambridge, answer each other in 
their gushing melodious notes the whole night 
long. The moon darts her chastened light among 
the venerable trees, while some patriarchal owl at 
intervals, from the ivy cloisters, whoops forth his 
sleepy cry. Now many a weary student throws 
up his window, inhales the fragrant breath of flow- 








* These remarks were written before the passing of the 





University Bill in the present session of parliament. 


ers, and listens to the melody, and thinks of the 
future and the past. Among the scholarships and 
exhibitions which are awarded now, is Crane’s 
charity for poor sick scholars. In May, the col- 
lege examinations take place, university prizes are 
adjudicated, and many of the men go home, not to 
return till next October. 

Just as the Kaster term closes, comes “ com- 
mencement Sunday.” If the student did not 


| know the day, he could tell it by the more than 


usually gay attire of the townspeople, particu- 
larly the ladies. All the Cambridge population 
are astir, and turn out extra spruce on this day ; 
and new coats and hats are to be discerned in the 
pews of every parish church; while in the univer- 
sity church, the doctors in their scarlet robes at- 
tract attention. The season is the end of June, 
and nature’s garb is equally gay, rendering every- 
thing cheerful and pleasant. 

A day or two after comes “ commencement day” 
itself. Early in the day, numbers of classical- 
looking personages are to be seen gazing with 
anxious eyes on the old familiar places, and pointing 
out to wives, sisters, or children, the scenes and 
grounds where they had studied and walked. Ten 
o'clock strikes, and the visitors repair to the senate- 
house, where the degrees of M.A., D.D., LL.D., M.D., 
and such like, are granted. For years the Cam- 
bridge man looks forward to this event; not only 
does he receive a higher degree, but he meets with 
college friends whom he had not seen for years, 
and whom, after he parts with on this occasion, he 


| is never likely to see again. 


Term closes immediately after commencement 
day, and freshmen go off to enjoy their first “ long 
vacation.” Hard reading men at this period 
often form parties with some good “coach” at 
their head, and go off to the mountains of Scot- 
land or Wales, where they not only enjoy the 
scenery and air, but also are secure from the tur- 
moil of the dinsome town. For years afterwards, 
the inhabitants where such parties locate will re- 
late, with wonder-stricken face, the story of the 
“quiet young gentlemen” who engaged the 
‘big house,” and lived together, waited upon 
by strange men-servants called “ gyps,”’ and who re- 
gularly turned out every day at two o’clock, 
wind or weather storming, to walk some _half- 
dozen miles before dinner. Such students, their 
emer arn minds never previously conceived 
of. 

The “long” over, the scholar once more repairs 
to Alma Mater, and in the first term of next year 
he goes through his “little go,” showing that he 
is pre‘ty familiar with classics ; and henceforth he 
devotes his entire attention to mathematies, with- 
out great proficiency in which he can never be- 
come a wrangler. Many a promising student has, 
when almost on the topmost step of the ladder of 
eminence, been enveloped in the icy shade of 
death. His health has been getting feebler and 
feebler ; but as he approaches the goal, the spirit 
gets more and more elastic, and at last, having to 
sustain too great a pressure, the silver cord is 
broken, and the ardent thirster after learning is 
suddenly summoned where the weary cease from 
troubling. Fever, consumption, and rupture of 
blood-vessels are not infrequent terminations of a 
career apparently likely to terminate in the hap- 
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piest results. Thus, under the forcing system, the 
body often droops and becomes the tenant of the 
grave. There are instances, too, where the mind 
has been partially or totally eclipsed by the same 
hot-house mode of arriving at great results in an 
insufficient time. ‘Too much labour or forcing 
will altogether fail of attaining their objects. A 
distinguished member of the university of Cam- 
bridge, in a book* published some twelve years 
ago, gives his experience of this forcing thus :— 
“T remember one day I had racked myself out of 
all patience in my attempts to overthink a subject, 
to master it by the sheer force of thought. * * * * 
After this incident I got into a better vein; I 
abandoned once for all the part of the self-tor- 
mentor ; I forbore to force myself. I suffered my 
mind, like a froward child, to fall asleep, and so re- 
cover itself from the excitement of its froward- 
ness. Instead of hallooing on when I had over- 
run the scent, I drew back quietly and cannily to 
the point where I was last sure of it—relegens 
errata retrorsum—and endeavoured to hit it off 
afresh. I returned from thought to literature, 
and from my late taskmaster to my former gentle 
mistress. I read at large; I roved about at my 
free will in the wide-and varied common of. the 
college library, with no other condition but that 
of commenting in my own mind, as I went 
along, upon every book that I might be reading, 
and every chapter in that book. This was the 
best restorative process imaginable. I soon took 
courage, and recruited the exhaustion of my spirits. 
I found it was but lost pains to attempt to adda 
cubit to my intellectual stature by force of think- 
ing. I took better counsel, and resigned all 
care of my growth to time, patience, and steady, 
but gentle perseverance. ‘ Chi va piano,’ say 
the Italians, ‘va lontano.’ And I soon found 
that instead of racking myself to no purpose, as I 
had done heretofore, I was gradually making 
way and widening my circle.” 

Those are a few of the incidental casualties to be 
guarded against in working for a degree. 

By the time the student has attained any of 
these titles, he has become alive to every move and 
phase of university life. The “ questionist’” is 
the last stage of metamorphoses previous to the 
great event. At last comes the degree time, and 
he repairs to the senate-house to do battle with 
“conics,” ‘ quadratics,” “angles,” “ paralello- 
grams,” and other hard things, and after some 
days’ fight he at last comes off victorious, having 
mounted to the giddy academic peak— 


“ Where fame’s proud temple shines afar.” 
He is 
Everywhere 


When the list comes out his name is first. 
the “senior wrangler of his year.” 
his name appears in print. His fond parents are 
in ecstasies. His college makes him a foundation 
fellow, insuring him some 350/. a-year for life, 
and his fame brings him offers of pupils from all 
quarters, enabling him to clear his 5002. more if 
he so chooses. And he may yet sit on the wool- 
sack (as other wranglers have done)—indite pas- 
toral letters from Lambeth or York—preside over 
his own college, or some other—or secure one of 
the many distinguished positions such a degree 





* “ Self Formation ; or, the History of an Individual Mind,” 
by a Fellow of a College. 





makes certain to its possessors. Already as a 
Cambridge fellow he has an “ open sesame” to the 
best society wherever civilisation exists. Already, 
though a youth, grey-haired seniors have to make 
way for him. Already he may look down the 
long vista of futurity, and think, without pre- 
sumption, that his name may yet perchance be 
handed down to posterity with Newton, Milton, 
Tillotson, Pitt, Jeremy Taylor, Burroughs, Thur- 
low, Harvey, Malthus, Gresham, Walsingham, 
Walpole, Mede, Cheke, Cave, Sherlock, Cecil, 
Baeon, Ellenborough, Bentley, Porson, Temple, 
Coke, Walpole, L’Estrange, Chesterfield, Paley, 
Henry Martyn, Denman, Lyndhurst, Wood, 
Rolfe (lord chancellor), Pollock, Alderson, Whe- 
well, Peacock, Lee, Stephens, Sedgwick, Schole- 
field, Spenser, Butler, Gray, Mason, Prior, Otway, 
Ben Jonson, Herbert, Cowley, Dryden, Byron, 
Wordsworth, Tenyson, and other eminent names 
in theology, law, politics, literature, and poetry, 
who have been educated at Cambridge. 

After the examinations are over, certificates are 
sent from the colleges, of the students who have 
kept the proper number of terms necessary for 
a degree; the students sign the articles of their 
faith, amd assemble in the senate-house, where 
the senior wrangler is conducted up the centre of 
the hall to the vice-chancellor, and receives his 
title in presence of the principal authorities of the 
university. 

Thus the diligent student in the end finds he 
has been lodged, clothed, instructed, and fed as a 
gentleman, for upwards of three years, without 
costing him a penny ; nay, he has actually sent a 
few ten-pound notes home when he thought they 
would be useful. And he sees around him many 
who have done nearly as well as himself. 

But this is the bright point in the picture. Of 
others who entered with him, some have been 
rusticated, some expelled, and some in hopeless- 
ness withdrawn by their friends. Others have 
been plucked—stumbled at their “ little-go” even. 
Those took not tne tide which leads to fortune, 
but allowed it to run past them, leaving them 
high on the sands. A portion of these will wake 
up, rub their eyes clear, and see they have been 
foolish ; they will depart for the Australian bush to 
become sheep farmers; another lot will try their 
fate in Mincing-lane ; while a third portion will 
have “another try” at Alma Mater. Even these 
men, when fairly alive to their folly, have often 
found that life in Cambridge has made them 
sharp, shrewd men, and given an exceedingly gen- 
tlemanly bearing and polish which they would not 
have imbibed without a residence in the valley of 
Parnassus. 

Such are some of the reminiscences of life at 
college. Such are faithful notes of the manners, 
customs, and doings of Cambridge gownsmen; 
and such is a brief outline of the studies and advan- 
tages of the place, and the mode of Takine a 
DEGREE. 





Tus Stoten Boox.—A man in Yorkshire once saw 4 
book, entitled “ Vindicia Pietatis,’ at a sale; he coveted 
the book, and stole it; but, on taking it home and reading 
it, it proved the means of his conversion to God. He then 
took it back to its owner, acknowledged his crime in steal« 
ing it, but blessed God, who had overruled it for the salva. 
tion of his soul, 



































VIEW OF GIBRALTAR FROM THE SIGNAL STATION. 


THE SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR. 


Tur rock of Gibraltar, which among military men 
is regarded as the key to the Mediterranean, has 
been in the hands of the British for the period of 
150 years. It was in 1704 that the English, 
under admiral sir George Rooke, besieged and con- 
quered it from the Spaniards, with the loss of 
about sixty killed and two hundred wounded. In 
the following year the Spaniards attempted to 
retake it, but in vain; they again attacked the 
fortress in 1727, when they lost 3000 men in an 
attempt equally futile. The great siege, however, 
which drew the attention of the whole world, 
owing to the magnitude of the operations carried 
on, and which by its result established the high 
reputation of the British as garrison soldiers, com- 
menced in 1779, and endured until February 1783. 
This fortified rock, which was the object of so pro- 
tracted and desperate a conflict, is above 1300 feet 
in height, and stands at the extremity of an isthmus 
which projects into the sea several miles from the 
main land. It is about seven miles in circumfe- 
rence, is so steep as to be totally inaccessible from 
the northern side, which fronts the isthmus, and 
from the eastern side, which fronts the Mediterra- 
nean. The south and west sides present a preci- 
pitous slope fortified with all the appliances, offen- 
sive and defensive, which the ingenuity of man can 
devise. The town lay at the north-western base 





of the hill, and from its exposed position was, 
as will be seen, open to the worst horrors of 
assault. 

The court of Spain had never ceased to regret 
the loss of Gibraltar, and judging that a favour- 
able opportunity for its recovery was presented by 
the war in which we were then engaged with 
France, they openly took part with that power, 
and declared hostilities by their ambassador on the 
16th of June, 1779, closing the communication 
between Spain and Gibraltar a few days later. 
The force of the garrison under the command of 
general Elliot, then governor, amounted to little 
more than 5000 men, who were soon to be assailed 
by nearly seven times their number. Everything 
was immediately placed upon a war footing, and 
every measure that could be devised was resorted 
to to procure provisions, which threatened to run 
short. The Spanish commodore, with a supe- 
rior fleet, against which the small naval force 
protected by the guns of the garrison could at- 
tempt but little, was continually cruising in the 
neighbourhood; and if supplies were obtained 
from the usual sources, it must be by the su- 
perior navigation, gallantry, audacity, and good 
fortune of captains bold enough to make the 
attempt. 

Soon after the declaration of war, the Spaniards, 
whose design appeared at first that of compelling 
surrender by famine, commenced the structure of 
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most formidable and extensive works upon the 
isthmus, erecting tremendous batteries which com- 
manded the town, the inhabitants of which, anti- 
cipating a bombardment, removed their most 
valuable property to temporary stores erected for 
its reception in places of comparative safety. The 
stolid patience and endurance of the enemy in the 
preparation of their enormous batteries augured 
evil for the garrison. The hostile army increased 
in numbers as their works advanced in extent; 
yet still, week after week, and month after month, 
although annoyed day and night by the fire of the 
garrison, which poured shot and shell upon their 
working parties, and repeatedly set fire to their 
works, they laboured steadily on, in spite of the 
slaughter made in their ranks, without returning 
the fire, save in some very trifling and exceptional 
instances. In fact, six months passed before a 
single person on the rock was wounded, and, 
strange to relate, the first partaker of this melan- 
choly lot was a woman. Towards the close of 
1779, famine began to be felt, especially by the 
unfortunate townspeople, who had neglected to 
make provision for the siege. In January, 1780, 
one woman died of want; food of all kinds was 
sold at most extravagant prices; three hundred 
per cent: was the average profit reaped by the 
daring fellows who, running the gauntlet of the 
enemy’s fleet, succeeded in arriving with a cargo; 
but in making the attempt many lost their vessels 
and some their lives. About this time the go- 
vernor made experiments as to the minimum 
quantity of food upon which life could be sustained, 
and lived himself for some time on four ounces of 
tice daily! Fortunately, towards the spring of 
this year, the Spaniards relaxed in their blockade, 
and supplies were more regularly obtained. During 
the wile of this year the enemy were employed in 
completing their works, under the occasional fire of 
the British, which was not continuous, from the 
fear entertained lest the ammunition should run 
short. This long interval was marked by many 
exploits on the part of the little navy co-operating 
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with the governor under the command of admiral 
Duff, upon whose courage and devotion the belea- 
guered garrison were very greatly dependent for 
supplies. 

The garrison had been partially relieved by the 
arrival of sir George Rodney, in January, 1780, 
and it was reported that the Spaniards had resolved 
to bombard the town by means of their newly- 
erected works, in case a second relief should be 
attempted. The officers of the fortress placed 
little faith in this report, supposing humanely 
that, as the destruction of the town, though it 
would inflict indescribable calamities upon the in- 
habitants, who were non-combatants, would in no 
way assist or accelerate the fall of the place, the 
besiegers would from motives of mercy refrain 
from such an act. In this view, unhappily, they 
were mistaken. On the morning of the 12th of 
April, 1781, a fleet under the command of admiral 
Darby hove in sight, leading a convoy of above a 
hundred vessels for the provisioning of Gibraltar. 
In spite of the opposition of the Spanish navy, the 
fleet and convoy came safe to anchor about eleven 
o’elock; but while the wretched and half-starved 
inhabitants were congratulating one another on 
this welcome supply, the Spaniards suddenly 
opened a tremendous fire upon the town, and from 
above a hundred pieces of heavy artillery at once 
poured in such a prodigious storm of shot and 
shell, as sent old and young, men, women, and 
children, flying in a panic of terror for the shelter 
of caves and holes in the rocks, leaving their pro- 
perty behind them. In this sudden calamity the 
sordid and avaricious suffered their deserts—the 
large quantities of food which they had hoarded in 
the face of the famine, to secure a higher price, 
being seized by the soldiers of the garrison and 
applied to their own use. 

Notwithstanding the bombardment, which con- 
tinued from day to day, the stores were all safely 
landed in the course of eight or nine days. Affairs 
began now, however, to wear a very different aspect 
to what they had hitherto borne. The cannonade 
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from the Spaniards rarely relaxed, and only ceased | ing the mischief, and soon after planned the con- |} 
altogether for about a couple of hours at noon, | struction of new works. It was their custom to |! 
when, indulging their national habit, they took | labour by night, while it was that of the garrison | 
their siesta or mid-day sleep—a custom they ob- | to attempt to destroy in the day-time the work 
served throughout the whole of the siege. The | they had accomplished in the dark. It was not 
result of this continuous fire was a sad series of | only on the land side that the Spaniards sought to 
casualties, or the distribution of wounds and sud- | increase their besieging force. In the port of Al- 
den death among the soldiers and inhabitants. | gesiras, on the opposite coast of the bay of Gibral- 
The range of the enemy’s guns proved upon trial | tar, preparations were constantly making for addi- || 
far superior to the estimate the British had formed | tional means of assault by sea, and reinforcements | 
of them. Shells were thrown to the very summit | of war vessels arrived from time to time. New 
of the rock, from immense distances; they entered | gun-boats were built, and defensive works erected 
the officers’ quarters, and maimed and slew them | on the shore. 
as they sat im faneied security; they penetrated! On the 23d of March, 1782, the “ Vernon” 
the hospitals, and killed and wounded the sick in | store-ship arrived at Gibraltar, bringing gun-boats 
their beds; the town soon became a heap of rains, | and ammunition for the garrison. She was fol- 
and the townspeople were compelled to encamp in | lowed shortly after by the “Cerberus” and | | 
tents on the south side of the rock. “ Apollo” frigates, with four transports, having the 
To the fire of the enemy’s land batteries was now | 97th regiment on board, numbering 700 men, a 
added that of a fleet of gun and mortar-boats, | reinforcement greatly needed. During this spring 
which came regularly every evening, and for an | and summer, the bombarding on the land side 
hour or two launched their contribution of two or | abated considerably, and the governor took advan- 
three hundred shot and shell against the defences | tage of this cireamstance to put the whole of his 
of the place. These boats were a source of per- | defences in am admirable condition of repair. It 
petual annoyance and loss to the garrison, and | was evident, not merely from this comparative 
though their fire was returned, yet from the small- | lull, but from the activity displayed at the port of 
ness of the mark which they presented to our | Algesiras, that a grand and united attack was con- 
gunners, they are supposed to have escaped with | templated, and it behoved the British to be well 
comparative impunity. In order to retaliate effec- | prepared to meet it. They could see the large 
tively, and possibly with a view of deterring the | battering ships which were building, six of which 
boats from their daily attack, the governor began | were completed by the beginning of June, and 
the practice of opening a smart fire upon the camp | others were in a state of forwardness. As they built 
from one of his most formidable batteries, when- | new ships, the governor erected new batteries, and 
ever the boats began their assaults—a plan which | having learned by experience the deadly effect of | | 
may have avenged the sufferings they inflicted, but | the enemy’s fire, he caused covered ways to be | 
did not abate the annoyance. The fire of the | constructed, shell-proof. On the 11th of June a 
Spaniards upon the fortress underwent every possi- | shell from the enemy burst through the door of a | | 
| | 











ble variation throughout the summer and autumn | magazine, which instantly blew up with an explo- 
of this year— sometimes amounting to above | sion so terrible as to shake the whole rock, frag- 
1500 rounds in the twenty-four hours, and some- | ments of large size being thrown by it to an in- || 
times consisting of only three shots. In Novem- | credible distance into the sea. Fourteen men were | | 
ber, it was observed to slacken materially, and it | killed on the spot, and fifteen more badly wounded. || 
soon appeared that this was owing to the erection | A few days after this misfortune, the camp of the | | 
of new works of a formidable nature, which were | enemy was augmented by the arrival of French 
advancing rapidly towards completion. The go- | regiments to the number of 5000 men, and every- 
vernor resolved to destroy these works by a sortie | thing betokened the approach of an important 
—a step so audacious and apparently desperate, | crisis. On the 21st, two Genoese prisoners escaped 
that the Spaniards had never conceived it practi- | to the garrison, and brought news that the grand | 
cable, and consequently were not on their guard | attack was fixed for September, but that all about | | 
against it. On the night of the 27th of Novem-| to be engaged in it were much averse to the en- | 
ber, a detachment of something over two thousand | terprise. On the evening of the following day, 
men marched out, under cover of darkness, in | the Due de Crillon, who had lately gained a bril- 
three columns, and preserving a rigid silence, | liant reputation by the conquest of Minorca, ar- 
eame suddenly upon the guard, whom they as- | rived to take the command of the combined army, 
saulted with the bayonet, and putting them to the | and to achieve, as was expected, the reduction of 
rout, took possession of the works which were the | Gibraltar. 
object of the attack. In less than an hour they} The plan of attack had been contrived by M. 
had set fire to the whole of the works, blown up| D’Argon, a French engineer, and it was at his | 
the magazines, and spiked the mortars and cannon, | suggestion that the great battering ships were 
inflicting a loss upon the enemy of above a million | constructed, upon principles supposed to be both 
of dollars, besides a considerable loss in killed, | impregnable and incombustible: they were of a || 
wounded, and prisoners. The destroyed batteries | strength and solidity hitherto unparalleled, and | 
continued burning for three days, and when they | were completely roofed and walled in on the ex- 
ceased to smoke, nothing but a heap of ruins re- | posed side with defences six or seven feet in thick- 
mained. ness, consisting of green timber bolted together 
The Spaniards seemed panic-struck by this | with iron, cork, junk, and raw hides, and made 
daring exploit, and made no attempt to extin- | bomb-proof on the top. These would discharge 
guish the fire. The following month, however, | shot and shell from between two and three hun- 
they resumed their spirit, and commenced repair- | dred guns of largest calibre, and be seconded by 
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a squadron of about thirty men-of-war, and a 
whole fleet of gun and mortar-boats, bomb-ketches 


and floating batteries. This prodigious assault by | 


sea was to be accompanied simultaneously by a 
grand attack from the land batteries on the isth- 
mus, while an army of 40,000 men in camp 
were ready at any moment to take advantage of 
any opportunity for landing and carrying the 
fortress by storm. The effective strength of the 
garrison, although it had been considerably rein- 
forced, consisted of barely 7000 men; but, no- 
thing daunted by the threatened destruction, the 
governor calmly took his measures for the coming 
crisis. Towards the end of July, the garrison 
were inspirited by the news of admiral Rodney’s 
great victory in the West Indies, where the French 
fleet had been totally defeated, and suffered the loss 
of their admiral and his ship, the “ Ville de Paris.” 
An animated fire was now kept up upon the ene- 
my’s works, both by day and night, and it was 
known from the reports of deserters who came in, 
that they suffered cruelly by it. As affairs drew 
to a head, the utmost activity prevailed on either 
side, the noise and bustle of preparation never 
ceasing for a moment. The Due de Crillon as- 
sumed the command early in August, and chival- 
rously wrote a complimentary letter to general 
Eliott, his sturdy foe, accompanying it with a 
handsome present of fruit, vegetables, game, and 
other delicacies, of which he knew the general 
must stand in need. The general replied in the 
same courteous spirit, but cautiously deferred the 
establishment of a private friendship until the in- 
terests of his royal master should have been wor- 
thily vindicated. 

By the beginning of September, the enemy’s 
works on the land side had advanced to a degree 
ot perfection which the garrison regarded with 
feelings the reverse of pleasant. On the forenoon 
of the 6th, lieutenant-general Boyd proposed to 
the governor to try the use of red-hot shot 
against the newly-erected batteries. The governor 
assented, and the necessary preparations being 
made, the attack commenced on the morning of 
the eighth. The result exceeded the most san- 
guine expectations; in a few hours two of the 
hostile batteries were on fire, and, in spite of all 
exertions to extinguish them, they were totally con- 
sumed before night. It is supposed that the 
Spaniards lost in this single cannonade above 
three hundred men in killed and wounded. This 
unlooked-for check galled the enemy, and pro- 
voked him to immediate retaliation. The next 
morning at day-break he opened fire upon the 
rock from the whole of his lines, and in the 
course of that day and the following night 
launched upon the British defences nearly eight 
thousand shot and shell exclusive of those fired 
from the men-of-war: and mortar-boats. This 
tremendous cannonade was continued with vary- 
ing intensity, and amidst it all the utmost efforts 
were making for the completion of the formidable 
battering ships, to the instrumentality of which 
they looked for final success, On the morning of 
the 12th the combined fleet came in sight, and in 
the afternoon were all at anchor in the bay, ready 
for the assault. At seven in the morning of the 
13th the dreaded battering ships got under weigh, 
and bore down to their several stations; and 


= 


now commenced the fearful and decisive struggle 
which was to decide the fate of Gibraltar. 

The huge floating forts took up a position at 
from 900 to 1200 yards from the garrison. 
| When the first dropped her anchors, the British 
| commenced their fire. In ten minutes the enemy 
| were all moored, and then their fire became tre- 
| mendous ; from above 400 pieces of the heaviest 
| artillery, including both land and sea batteries, 
| descended a blinding shower of shot and shells, 
| furnishing a scene to which no powers of descrip- 
| tion could do adequate justice, and no imagination 
| realize unaided by the recollections of experience. 
| The chief hope of the garrison lay in their red- 
| hot shot, which, however, from want of timely 
| preparation, they could not bring into general 
| use till near two o'clock in the day. The battering 
ships were found truly formidable; the largest 
shells rebounded harmless from their roofs, and 
the heaviest shot appeared to make no impression 
upon their hulls; while from the effects of their 
fire the casualties of the British were serious and 
distressing. For many hours the attack and de- 
fence were both so well supported that success on 
either side hung doubtful, the solid construction 
of the ships seeming to bid defiance to the 
heaviest ordnance. In the afternoon, however, 
when the supply of red-hot shot became abundant, 
things began to assume a different aspect. Smoke 
appeared issuing from the flag-ship, and the admi- 
rai’s second was also seen to be on fire. Confusion 
ensued, their cannonade abated, and, save from one 
or two ships at a great distance, ceased altogether. 
Signals of distress were hu.sted, and boats were 
seen to row to their assistaace. Darkness came 
down upon their calamity, aunt as the artillery of 
the garrison poured in its ton storm upon the 
frenzied and helpless crews, an indistinct clamour 
of lamentable cries and groans arose from all 
quarters. Pieces of wreck, crowded with drown- 
ing wretches, floated to the shore, and others were 
dimly seen struggling for life in the troubled 
waters. About an hour after midnight the nearest 
battering ship burst into flames, and was soon in 
one blaze from stem to stern; the light she 
afforded enabled the garrison to fire with the 
utmost precision, and to consummate the awful 
ruin of which she was an example. Between 
three and four o’clock six others of these huge 
vessels were on fire. The governor now ordered 
brigardier Curtis to sally out with his gun-boats, 
to complete the confusion of the enemy. He 
made a capture of two boats filled with men 
endeavouring to escape, and learning from them 
the horrible condition of their friends on board, 
devoted the remainder of the night to saving as 
many as he could from their impending fate. He 
succeeded in bringing off 345 men from the 
burning ships. Notwithstanding his efforts, how- 
ever, vast numbers were left to perish; and the 
scene now exhibited was one of the most heart- 
rending description—men crying from the midst 
of flames for pity and assistance, and others im- 
ploring relief with the most frantic gesticulations. 

On the morning of the 14th, six of the battering 
ships were in flames; three of them blew up 
before eleven o'clock; the three others burnt to 
the water’s-edge, their magazines having been 
flooded. It was thought that the other two 
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might be saved as trophies; but one of them 
blew up suddenly, and the other, from motives of 
caution, was burnt by order of the governor. Thus, 
in a few short hours that tremendous armament, 
which had cost so much to prepare, and to which 
the enemies of England looked exultingly for her 
humiliation, was literally annihilated. The loss of 
the combined forces in this attempt was not less 
than 2000 men, while that of the garrison was 
but fifteen killed and sixty-eight wounded. The 
men who were saved from the burning wrecks 
complained bitterly of the conduct of their chief 
officers, whohad abandened them to their fate so soon 
as the danger became imminent. They had been 
led to believe that the battering ships were invulne- 
rable, and had been further taught that the garrison 
would not be able to fire many rounds of hot balls. 

This defeat, the most remarkable to be met 
with in the history of besieging forces, though it 
did not terminate the siege of Gibraltar, may be 
said to have established that fortress in the per- 
manent possession of the English. Though the 
Spaniards continued to annoy the garrison from 
the isthmus, they never afterwards entertained 
the hope of success. News of a peace arrived in 
February of the following year, when both 
parties, weary of the woes and miseries of a pro- 
tracted war, were but too glad to meet once more 
on terms of friendship. 

The above is a short summary of what may be 
termed the military history of the siege of Gibraltar. 
It reads like a tale of high and heroic exploit, 
and such it must be ailowed to be, honourable to 
British courage and e:.durance. But it is yet ca- 

able of being represented in a very different 
ight ; and if we turu from its warlike and his- 
torical aspects to cor.template the social and indi- 
vidual miseries of which if was the fruitful occa- 
sion, we shall see enough to lead us earnestly to 
deplore the horrors which ever accompany even 
the most successful war. We shall see helpless 
women and children reduced to the last straits 
of famine, dashed to pieces by cannon shot, or 
blown to atoms by the bursting shell, and driven 
to holes and caves of the rocks for shelter from 
the ruthless storm beneath which their homes 
were crumbling into dust. We shall see the timid 
and helpless, frenzied with the roar of the thunder- 
ous artillery, and the sight of the ruin descend- 
ing upon them, purchasing shelter from the 
Jews and ruined tradespeople, who, having lost all 
other property, made a capital of these rude 
strongholds, and at the hazard of their lives in- 
sured their safety by covering with wet hides the 
fallen shells ere they had time to explode. We 
shall see the closest social bonds rent asunder by 
abject misery and still more abject fear; and 
sordid avarice grimly at work amidst the infernal 
wreck and din, gathering a rich harvest from 
man’s despair. Worst of all, we shall see human 
life reduced to a terrible discount, and all that 
makes life instrumental to the happiness of man 
or the glory of his Maker banished from the scene. 

Of the extreme personal misery endured by both 
sides during the protracted and horrible struggle, 
some faint idea may be formed from the numerous 
desertions which were constantly taking place. 
Almost daily deserters came in from the enemy’s 
lines, and these described the fearful carnage pro- 
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duced by the fire of the garrison, and the unbear- 
able fatigues they were compelled to endure in 
repairing the mischief it occasioned; to escape 
these horrors by desertion, they ran the most fear- 
ful risks, and numbers of them were shot dead by 
their own comrades in making the attempt. On 
the other hand, desertions from the garrison were 
only less frequent because more difficult of accom- 
plishment. The only mode of escape was down 
the precipitous front of the rock which faced the 
isthmus; the attempt was nothing short of mad- 
ness, yet numbers, cutting their clothing into 
strips, trusted their weight to that frail support, 
and were dashed to pieces; their mangled bodies, 
when found, were brought into the garrison and 
exhibited as a warning to others. Sometimes a 
poor wretch would succeed in getting as far as a 
cavern about half way down, and after starving 
there till the pangs of hunger and thirst com- 
pelled him to ery for assistance, would be drawn 
up with a rope and led off to execution. 

As a relief to these revolting details, it is plea- 
sant to recur to some of the many acts of noble and 
self-denying courage afforded by the records of the 
siege. Thus, when an officer of artillery, observ- 
ing a shell falling towards the place where he 
stood, leaped into an excavation to avoid it, and 
was followed into his retreat by the shell itself, a 
man of the name of Martin dragged him out, at 
the imminent risk of his own life, but an instant 
before the shell burst! Another man, named 
Hartley, was engaged in the laboratory filling 
shells, when by some unaccountable accident one of 
them took fire; had he followed the natural im- 
pulse, and ran away from the danger, the whole 
laboratory would have blown up, numbers of lives 
would have been sacrificed, and the loss of ammu- 
nition to the garrison would have been irreparable. 
With astonishing coolness he seized the lighted 
shell, carried it in his arms to a place where it 
could do no mischief, and had not parted with it 
two seconds before it exploded harmlessly ! 

A somewhat singular feature observable in the 
whole conduct of the attack and defence of Gibral- 
tar was the maintenance of a certain spirit of 
chivalry and honour on both sides, contrasting ad- 
vantageously with the merciless details we read of 
in connection with sieges of an earlier date. Pri- 
soners were constantly exchanged, without much 
reference either to number or grade; intercepted 
correspondence, not relating to the war, was po- 
litely transmitted under a flag of truce; the wives 
of soldiers taken prisoners were well treated, 
and forwarded, when opportunity offered, to their 
husbands ; and when the body of a Spanish gentle- 
man was washed ashore on the rock, his gold 
watch and purse of pistoles, found upon him, 
were conveyed to his friends after he had been 
buried with the honours of war. 

We prefer closing our brief narrative with these 
allusions to the working of the kinder part of man’s 
nature. It is, to us at least, pleasanter to reflect 
upon these than even upon the fact, that this aston- 
ng defence cost the British less than a thousand 

ives. 





*,* The striking view we are able to give on a preceding 
page of the celebrated rock of Gibraltar, has been copied b 
the courteous permission of the publishers, Messrs. A. Hall 
Co., from Bartlett’s exquisite work on the “Overland Route.” 
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THE VALUE OF A WORM. 


Aone the works of God there is nothing con- 
temptible, nothing even insignificant: that which 
seems so is only in consequence of our limited 
faculties ; the more inquisitively we look at nature 
the more occasion shall we have to exclaim with 
Wordsworth :— 
* Pride, 

Howe’er disguised in its own majesty, 

Is littleness ; and he who feels contempt 

For any living thing, hath faculties 

Which he has never used.” 
We have no better illustration of the importance of 
apparently insignificant things than in the worm. 
Whoever beholds the creature delving and wind- 
ing through the mould, probably has thought how 
useless a place it occupies in the scale of creation ; 
and yet, what will our readers who are unacquainted 
with the fact think, when we assure them that 
the common earth-worm is at once shovel, plough, 
harrow, and manure ? Of all that soil which is the 
richest and most adapted for the gardener’s pur- 
pose, there is scarcely any which has not passed 
through the intestines of the worm, and the earthy 
casts which are seen lying about after its burrow- 
ings, are little patches of rich mould which have 
derived an extraordinary nutrition from the cause 
we have mentioned. Mrs Somerville, in her “ Phy- 
sical Geography,” mentions it as probable that of 
the finer vegetable mould there is not a particle 
which has not been prepared by this wonderful 
little labourer. : 

It is only recently that science has devoted 
much attention to this interesting subject; but 
the fact to which we have alluded was placed be- 
yond dispute some years ago by Charles Darwin, 
esq., in a paper on the formation of mould, read 
before the Geological Society of London. The 
work performed by each individual worm may 
seem so insignificant as to place almost in doubt 
the possibility of an achievement so considerable ; 
but this idea is refuted by the immense number 
of earth-worms constantly ploughing their way, 
and especially when driven by dry weather, to a 
considerable depth below the surface. It is satis- 
factorily ascertained that no plough could reach so 
deep as the worm, in many instances; and Mr. 
Darwin remarks, that it would sometimes be much 
more consistent to speak of animal mould rather 
than vegetable. It is both amusing and beautiful 
to contemplate how, by the agency of this little 
creature, nature buries stones, pebbles, and the 
rough earth which was too near the surface. Many 
of these, covered by the castings of worms, lie 
waiting for the disintegration and separation into 
finer particles, which in the course of some few 
seasons they may undergo, then in their turn to 
pass through the bewels of the worm and return 
to the surface as useful soil. Thus nature con- 
stantly operates around us without our being 
aware of it. How many persons have ungrate- 
fully supposed that these little creatures were 
to be regarded as a pest and a nuisance. The 
farmer, the grazier, and the gardener, have beheld 
them without suspecting that they were an 
important fellow-workman ; the farmer and gra- 
zier especially deriving benefit from them, since 
they work in fields where the spade cannot pene- 
trate. 


The reverend William Kirby slightly alludes to 
them in his Bridgewater Treatise on the “ Wisdom 
of God in the Creation of Animals ;” but since 
this volume was written, the earth-worm, as 
well as the whole class of worms to which it be- 
longs, namely, the Annelida, has undergone a very 
lengthy and popular examination by Dr. Williams, 
who has published the result of his observations 
in a paper of some hundred and twenty pages in 
the report of the British Association for 1851, 
That paper unfolds in a remarkable degree the ex- 
quisite contrivance of nature in her most unob- 
served works, or, rather, let us say, the wonderful 
wisdom of God in the most unobserved of his 
creatures. The very name by which this class is 
distinguished by naturalists, the Annelida, is given 
to it from an early perception of the marvellous 
contrivance of its rings ; for if the reader observes 
it, which he may very easily do either by watching 
its movements in the mould, or placing it before 
his eyes on a table, he will see that its coil of 
blood-red rings are marked very plainly, and he 
will further notice, too, how all these assist it in 
the act of moving. The grace of the snake and 
the serpent has often been referred to; the proud 
beauty of that creature, so shunned by man, has 
been repeatedly made a subject of comment; but 
the beauty of the worm, to an eye capable of per- 
ceiving it, is no less remarkable; and although 
we would not place the serpent or the snake be- 
yond the circle of the useful purposes of creation, 
yet the impression made upon the mind by the 
worm in this particular is much more interesting. 
We have watched it, industrious little peasant ! 
hard-working little ploughman! as it has moved. 
on, swiftly shooting its way through the soil, and we 
have wondered that it has not been a theme for- 
poets. Its movements surely illustrate the poetry 
of motion; and indeed one of our later poets,. 
Walter Savage Landor, has made the worm the 
subject of hissong. The following lines are as just 
as they are beautiful, in homage of the subject of 
our paper :— 


“ First-born of all creation yet unsung, 

I call thee not to listen to my lay ; 

For well I know thou turnest a deaf ear, 
Indifferent to the sweetest of complaints, 
Sweetest and most importunate. The voice 
Which would awaken, and which almost can 
The sleeping dead, thou rearest up against, 
And no more heedest thou the wreck below ; 
Yet art thou gentle, and for due reward, 
Because thou art so humble in thy ways, 

Thou hast survived the giants of waste workts, 
Giants whom chaos left unborn behind, 

And earth with fierce abhorrence at first sight 
Shook from her bosom, some on burning sands, 
Others on icy mountains far apart ; 

Mammoth and mammoth’s archetype, and coil 
Of serpent cable long, and ponderous mail 

Of lizard, to whom crocodile was dwarf. 
Wrong, teo, hath oft been done thee. I have watch’d 
The nightingale, that most inquisitive 

Of plumed powers, send forth a sidelong glance 
From the low hazel on the smoeth footpath, 
Attracted by a glimmering tortuous thread 

Of silver left there when the dew had dried, 
And dart on one of thine, that one of hers 
Might play with it. Alas! the young will play 
Reckless of leaving pain and death behind. 

I, too, (but early from such sin forebore) 

Have fasten’d on my hook beside the stream 
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Thy writhing race. Thou wilt more patiently 
Await my hour—more quietly pursue 
Thy destined prey legitimate. 

FIrst-BoRN 
T call’d thee at the opening of my song ; 
Last of creation I will call thee now. 
What fiery meteors have we seen transcend 
Our firmament, and mighty was their power 
To leave a solitude and stench behind. 
The vulture may have revell’d upon men ; 
Upon the vulture’s self thou revellest. 
Princes may hold high festivals ; for thee 
Chiefly they hold it. Every dish removed, 
Thou comest in the silence of the night, 
Takest thy place, thy train insinuatest 
Into the breast, lappest that wrinkled heart 
Stone-cold within, and with fresh appetite 
Again art ready for a like carouse.” 





There is another remarkable feature in the 
worm. No organs of sense have been discovered, 
and yet it is all sensation; it sees without eyes, 
hears without ears, as truly as it walks without 
feet: it is a constant marvel. Like the human | 
hand, it unites in itself the most opposite and 
various faculties: by the sense of touch it seems 
to supersede the necessity for other faculties. In 
all the contrivances connected with its formation, 
it seems evident enough that nothing has been 
omitted conducive to its happiness; it bounds to 
and fro with a merriment of motion which assures 
us that it is capable of enjoyment in its little circle | 
of sensation and small world of action. Those 
who have auatomised it, speak of the exquisiteness 
of its mechanism; with rapture they laud the | 
muscular feats of the Annelida as wonderfully dis- 
tinguished by their complexity and harmony ; and 
yet it is allowed to pass long without a chroni- 
cler and a historian, though no single creature in 
the whole compass of creation more illustrates the | 
marvellous excellency of divine arrangement, or | 
the dependency of man for his happiness upon the | 
meanest of God's creatures. 

Such were some of our reflections the other 
day, while wielding the spade in our garden ; and 
then we very naturally turned from the worm to | 
other characters in the scale of moral creation, | 
slighted like the worm, fulfilling a round of lowly | 
duties unnoticed and unperceived. How many | 
there are in society, the delvers, the diggers, and | 
ploughmen, nay, even the unseen philosophers, | 
who work silently and obscurely in the dark be- | 
neath the mould, but who have the same value 
attaching to them which, as we have seen, attaches | 
to the worm—preparing the soil in which others | 
are to place the seed—exploring the dark and the 
unsightly, and bringing it out into the light, that 
others may cause beauty and bloom to hang their | 
brightness over it. Let us, in moral conditions, 
recur to the often uttered but never sufficiently 
felt truth, that nothing useful is mean or con- | 
temptible. How much soever the employment 
seems to stamp with contempt, let us constantly | 
remember that not employment, but motive and | 
object, are the foundations of real dignity; nay, 
that sometimes workers may be engaged in really | 
dignified employment, important in itself and its 
results, although they may be entirely ignorant of | 
the magnificence of the foundation they are pre- | 
paring. The humblest action, it is pleasing to 
on. is dignified, if done to the glory of 

x0d. | 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH NICHOLAS. 


THE emperor was standing in the middle of the 
room, dressed in the plain dark-blue uniform of a 
general-in-chief, and wore a simple white enamel- 
led cross at the button-hole on his chest. This, I 
believe, was the cross of the order of St. George, 
an honour conferred only upon persons who have 
rendered important services to their country. I 
imagine that his imperial majesty has not yet 


| assumed the decoration of the highest class of the 


order, which is worn by such men as Paskewitch, 
Woronzoff, etc., and which was described to me as 
different in size from that worn by the emperor. 
I expected to see a fine tall man, but was not pre- 
pared to find his imperial majesty so much supe- 
rior to the generality of men in height and appear- 
ance. He certainly did not look more than fifty ; 
nor were there any particular signs of care on his 
countenance, at least not more than one sees in 
every man of his age. His features were fine and 
regular, his head bald in the centre, and his eye 
expressive of mildness, quite in accordance with 
his words. 

I was aware that his majesty spoke both Eng- 
lish and French, and hoped that he would address 
me in my native tongue. As I bowed and stepped 


| forward, he addressed me as “ Monsieur le Lieu- 


tenant,” and inquired after my health, whether I 
had got rid of my fever, and how and where I had 
He asked me about the loss of the 
“Tiger,” and inquired why we had not anchored, 
being so near the land. I replied that the fog was 
very thick, and that by our reckoning we were 
some distance from iand when the vessel struck. 
He asked if I was married, made some kind in- 
quiries respecting the family of my late captain, 
and informed me that Mrs. Giffard was gone to 
Odessa, to join her husband, not having heard of 
his death. 

His imperial majesty then said, that it had been 
his intention to grant the captain his liberty ; but 
as that was now impossible, he would extend that 
grace to me as the next in command, and asked 
me how I should like to go home. 

I was quite taken aback by this announcement, 
as, although I had been told at Odessa that I 
should have my liberty, still I did not anticipate 
that it would be granted so soon and so freely. I 
was therefore unprepared to answer the question 
as to my intended route, and said that I really 
had not thought of it; upon which his imperial 
majesty burst into a fit of laughter, much amused 
at my surprise and embarrassment, and said, 
“ Allez done, pensez-y (Go and think about it), 
and let me know this evening, through the minis- 
ter of war, what road you would like to take.” 
He then bowed me out of the room, turning to 
the prince, to whom he made some remark in 
Russian, and the latter followed me. 

When we were in the outer room the prince 
shook hands with me, congratulating me on my 
release, and said, “I suppose we shall not again 
see you against us?” and on joining the other 
officers in the hall, I received their congratula- 
tions also, one of them telling me that they knew 
very weil a week previously that I was to have my 
release ; still it had not transpired, to my know- 
ledge. I gladly accepted the offer of prince, Dol- 
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gorouki, to fall in with the cortége of his imperial 
majesty, who was preparing to attend divine ser- 
vice in the chapel of the palace. 

As we were conversing, the emperor, leading 
the empress, and followed ‘by the rest of the im- 
perial family and their suite, passed on their way 
to the chapel, and we closed in the procession. I 
should have felt a delicacy in thrusting myself 
forward, had not prince Dolgorouki kindly taken 
me by the arm and led me into the chapel, in 
which the imperial family had taken their places, 
so that I was within twenty yards of the altar ; 
the rest of the officers in attendance were outside, 
in a room that opens into the chapel by a small 
door, and where, as I was informed, I should have 
been unable to hear the music. 

The empress occupied a seat to my left; the 
rest of the assembly standing during the service. 
Her majesty was evidently suffering from ill- 
health, and only rose occasionally during particular 
parts : the ladies of the court were behind her and 
the emperor. The imperial family were to the 
right, on the opposite side of the chapel, with the 
general officers behind them ; the ministers stood 
in the centre, where I was. Three arches, sup- 
ported by square columns, separated the imperial 
family from their suites. The service was con- 
ducted by two priests, arrayed in gorgeous robes 
of green and gold, with mitres on their heads. 
One stood within the screen of the altar, the centre 
door of which was open; and the other in the 
chapel, outside the screen, holding a book, from 
which he read portions of the scriptures. The 
service was chanted, and sometimes sung, by a 
choir of fifty men and boys of all ages, placed 
twenty-five on each side of the altar, facing each 
other. There was no instrumental music, but it 
was some time before I could feel certain of this 
fact; for such was the intonation, and the various 
voices were so perfectly harmonised, as to imitate 
the swelling tones of an organ, which imparted a 
striking solemnity to the performance. At times 
the screen was closed—during the consecration of 
the Eucharist, I suppose; at other times two 
assistants entered from side-doors, with censers of 
burning incense, which they handed to the priest ; 
the latter, taking them, swung them three times 
towards the congregation, who repeatedly crossed 
themselves ; and this, with the repetition of a few 
words (Kyrie eleison), was all the part that the 
congregation took in the service and responses. 
Once during the service I was honoured with the 
observation of the emperor; at another time the 
eyes of all the persons present were turned towards 
me; they were, no doubt, praying for a release 
from their enemies. 

The service concluded, the ministers and gene- 
rals went out of the chapel into the room in which 
the other officers had remained; and we all drew 
up in a line on one side, whilst the ladies formed 
the other side of the avenue through which the 
imperial family returned to their apartments. 

The courtiers now dispersed, some loitering be- 
hind; among these was prince Lichtenstein, who 
renewed his conversation with me, and, while thus 
engaged, a gentleman came up and requested to 
be introduced to me. 








He was a naval officer and | 


aide-de-camp to the grand duke Constantine ; I | 


regret to say that I cannot remember his name. | 


| don: 


He spoke good English, and, after the usual preli- 
minaries of conversation, said, “ Your countrymen 
are determined to pay us a visit ; they are only 
five miles off.” This was the first intimation I 
received of sir Charles Napier being so near Cron- 
stadt. I replied, that I had no doubt my country- 
men would do their best, and visit them before 
long; they laughed, but the general feeling 
among those with whom I spoke during my stay in 
Russia, appeared to be one of regret ‘at the rup- 
ture of amicable relations. 

I took leave of these gentlemen, and proceeded 
with Mr. Sharman to take a walk in the grounds 
of the palace. Here, drawn up in a line, were 
some hundred recruits, in the usual great-coat of 
the soldiers, waiting to be inspected by the em- 
peror. 

The grounds were at the back of the palace, 
and were laid out with much care and taste. 
We next proceeded to the gardens in front, which 
are separated from the palace by the high-road, 
running on a terrace some eighty feet above the 
gr ounds. From this terrace there is a slope, down 
which flows a cascade, over blue tiles, and appear- 
ing to emerge from under the road. The cascade 
is ornamented with gilt figures of Cupid, water- 
nymphs, ete. Descending by a zigzag path by the 
side of the waterfall, we reached the gardens be- 
low. Here is an immense circular basin, in the 
centre of which, on a small island, is a gilt sculp- 


| ture representing Samson tearing open the lion’s 


mouth; and from the latter issues a jet that rises 
above the height of the road, even with the palace 
windows. This jet is surrounded by a great many 
others, all round the basin, as well as in different 
parts of the grounds. A ‘canal from the gulf of 
Finland communicates, in a straight line, with the 
large basin, and on each side of it rises numberless 


| jets. I have not seen the waterworks at Versailles, 


but I have been assured that these rival them in 
grandeur.* 





Serr-Detusion.—The state of the unawakened sinner 
resembles sleep because it is a state of dreams and delusions. 


| Imagination, passion and appetite deceive kim ; and though 


he is ; entirely unaffected with the things of his ev erlasting 
peace, and almost ignorant of their very existence, yet he 
is wholly engaged and swallowed up by the dreams and 
vanities of the world. He considers them as realities, und 
pursues or avoids them accordingly; and at the very 
moment that he sleeps on the crumbling verge of the 
grave, and that the storm which has pursued him so long 
is about to burst and blast him for ever, he may, perhaps, 
be dreaming that he has acquired a great estate, and has 
nothing to do but eat, drink, and be merry; or that he 
has arrived at the summit of power and applause, and is 
surrounded by crowds of flatterers and dependents. 
Thousands and millions who are in reality poor, and 
miserable, and guilty, and vile, and weak, and foolish, and 
sinful, and wretched, dream that they are rich, and happy, 
and innocent, and strong, and wise, and holy ; ; and thus 
they are evidently i in the broad road to destruction, yet 
ime that God is their friend, and heaven their portion. 
In short, the life of every unawakened sinner is nothing 
but a series of dreams and follies, and divers vanities, in 
which realities have no place. Ah! the madman who 
scatters firebrands, arrows, and death as in sport, or the 
criminal who jests and trifles under the gallows, are the 
wisest of philosophers compared with those ‘who sport with 
the wrath of God, and amuse themselves with trifles.— 
Dr. Payson. 





* The above is extracted from the ifiteresting “ i ’ersonal 
Narrative of the First Lieutenantof a.a.s. * Tiger.’ Loa- 
Chapman & Hall. 
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PYRAMID ON THE GREAT AmeERIcaAN DesErt.—A 
recent number of the “ Placerville (California) Herald” has 
a letter from a correspondent at San Bernardino, iu that 
State, giving an account of the discovery of a truncated 
pyramid on the great American desert, some two hundred 
miles north-west of the junction of the Gila with the 
Colorado, The discovery is said to have been made by a 
party of five adventnrers, who attempted to cross the 
desert in search of a shorter route than that which is now 
known. ‘The writer says :—“ An object appeared upon the 
plain to the west, having so much the appearance of a 
work of art, from the regularity of its outline and its 
isolated position, that the party determined on visiting 
it. Passing over an almost barren sand plain nearly a 
distance of five miles, they reached the base of one of the 
most wonderful objects, considering its location, (it being 
the very home of desolation,) that the mind can possibly 
conceive of ; nothing less than an immense stone pyramid, 
composed of layers or courses from eighteen inches to 
nearly three feet in thickness, and from five to eight feet 
inlength. Ithas a level top of more than fifty feet square, 
though it is evident that it was once completed, but that 
some great convulsion of nature had displaced its entire 
top, as it evidently now lies a huge and broken mass upon 
one of its sides, nearly covered with the sands. 

“This pyramid differs in some respects from the Egyp- 
tian pyramids. It is, or was, more slender and pointed ; 
and while the pyramids of Egypt are composed of steps or 
layers receding as they te, the American pyramid was, 
undoubtedly, a more finished structure: the outer surface 
of the blocks were evidently cut to an angle, that gave the 
structure, when new and complete, a smooth or regular 
surface from top to bottom. 

“From the present level of the sands that surround it, 
there are fifty-two distinct layers of stone that will average 
at least two feet : this gives its present height one hundred 
and four feet, so that before the top was displaced, it must 
have been, judging from an angle of its sides, at least 
twenty-five feet higher than it is at present. How far it 
extends beneath the surface of the sands, it is impossible 
to determine, without great labour.” 

NovurisumMent oF Meats.—To preserve, in dressing, 
the full nourishment of meats, and their properties of 
digestiveness, forms a most important part of the art of 
cooking; for these ends, the object to be kept in mind is 
to retain, as much as possible, the juices of the meat, 
whether roast or boiled. ‘This, in the case of boiling meat, 
is best done by placing it at once in briskly boiling water. 
The albumen on the surface, and to some depth, is imme- 
diately coagulated, and thus forms a kind of covering which 
neither allows the water to get into the meat, nor the 
meat juice into the water. The water should then be kept 
just under boiling until the meat be thoroughly done, 
which it will be when every part has been heated to about 
165 degrees, the temperature at which the colouring mat- 
ter of the blood coagulates or fixes. At 133 degrees, the 
albumen sets, but the blood does not, and therefore the meat 
is red and raw. The same rules apply to reasting ; the meat 
should first be brought near enough a bright fire to brown 
the outside, and then should be allowed to roast slowly. 


PRopaGaTION OF FINE Roses.—It may not be known 
to many of our readers, that the fine roses of the China 
varieties may be readily propagated by means of slips. 
Cut from the well-ripened wood slips, three or four inches 
in length, strip off a part of the foliage, and insert them 
in clean white sand, p in pots or boxes. Keep them 
regularly watered, so that they may not get dry, and at a 
regular temperature. They strike root very freely. Some 
practise covering them with a bell glass, but those of most 
experience do not consider the practice necessary. Ladies 
may also propagate any of the choice roses desired, by 
budding, in the same manner as fruit treesare budded. It 
adds much to the beauty of the hardy climbers, to have 
the main trunk variegated with branches of roses, of 
different shades of colouring. We strongly commend the 
practice to those who would thus adorn the shrubbery of 
the homestead. American paper. 











Gum Araxsic.—In Morocco, about the middle of 
November, that is, after the rainy season, which begins in 
July, a gummy juice exu¢es spontaneously from the trunk 
and principal branches of the acacia tree. In about 
fifteen days it thickens in furrows, down which it runs 
either in a vermicular (or worm) shape, or commonly 
assuming the form of oval and round tears, about the size 
of a pigeon’s egg, of different colours, as they belong to 
the white or red gum tree. About the middle of Decem- 
ber, the Moors encamp on the borders of the forest, and 
the harvest lasts six weeks. The gum is packed ia very 
large sacks of leather, and brought on the backs of bul- 
locks and camels to certain ports, where it is sold to the 
French and English merchants. The gumis highly nutri- 
tious. During the whole time of harvest, of the journey, 
and of the fair, the Moors of the desert live almost entirely 
upon is ; and experience has proved that six ounces of gum 
are sufficient for the support of a man twenty-four hours. 


. Mopg or Preservine Szeps.—The vitality of seeds 
is often destroyed by being kept too dry. ‘Too much 
moisture, on the other hand, developes the germ. How, 
then, shall these extremes be avoided? Hermbstadt 
proposes a remedy. He says, chance led to the discevery. 
He received from a great distance, certain grains which 
are usually hard to procure in England, if imported in the 
common way. The seeds were mixed with dried grapes 
or raisins. He sowed them in pots, and they all came up. 
Since that time, he has ordered his seeds sent from foreign 
countries to be put in blotting paper, and wrapped up with 
raisins, or with moist coarse sugar. Thus far, he has 
never had a failure with seeds so put up; while those 
packed in the ordinary way failed to germinate, although 
similar to the former. Would it not be well to expose 
many of our garden seeds to the gentle moisture of raisins 
or sugar for some weeks before the earth is sufficiently 
warm for planting? ‘Time might be thus gained without 
any risk of too rapidly developing the grain.—Ohio Farmer. 

Unirorm or THE CHINESE RerorMERS.—The Re- 
form army are dressed in all sorts of clothing, but princi- 
pally in silks and satins, with a red or yellow cap—the 
body of the jacket being of the same colour. The Quang: 
tung men are said to be those with the red uniform; the 
Qnaungsi those of the yellow. Some youngsters dress like 
females. The older followers may be distinguished from 
the younger by their long flowing hair. The new 
adherents, whose _hair is still short, have a square piece of 
cloth sewn to the jacket, with the character Taipang 
(Peace) on it, and also a little wooden tally suspended trom 
a button hole, stating name and to what division the 
wearer belongs. After the hair becomes of equal length 
all round, they dispense with the tail, and secure the loose 
hair behind with a broad pin. Not having any whiskers, 
they have a very delicate and effeminate appearance, 


Yournrut Nreerect.—Walter Scott, in a narrative of 
his personal history, gives the following caution to youth :— 
“Tf it should ever fall to the lot of youth to peruse these 
pages, let such readers remember that it is with the deepest 
regret that I recollect, in my manhood, the opportunities 
of learning which I neglected in my youth; and through 
every part of my literary career, I have felt pinched and 
hampered by my own ignorance, and I would this moment 
give half the reputation I have had the good fortune to 
acquire, if, by so doing, I could rest the remaining part 
upon a sound foundation of learning and science.” 

Gop ABOVE ALL.—An astronomer, who had long idol- 
ized his favourite science, became a zealous convert to 
spiritual Christianity. His intimate friend, knowing his 
extreme devotion to astronomical study, asked him, “ What 
will you now do with your astronomy ?” His answer was 
worthy of a Christian philosopher. ‘I am now bound for 
heaven,” said he, “and I take the stars in my way!” By 
these words the astronomer taught his friends that he had 
transferred his affections from the created to the CREATOR 
—that, instead of finding his highest pleasure out of God, 
he found it rn Gop; and that the true use of the visible 
was to assist him in his aspirations after the eternal. 






































